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PROGRESS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION TREATY. 

Ever since the publication last July of the correspond- 
ence between Secretary Olney and Lord Salisbury it has 
been evident that an arbitration treaty between this coun- 
try and Great Britain is soon to be a fact. Public senti- 
ment has continued to urge it, and Mr. Olney and Lord 
Salisbury have responded eagerly, and we are inclined to 
think enthusiastically, to the wishes of the two peoples. 
The dispatches from Washington indicate that our Secre- 
tary of State and Sir Julian Pauncefote, plenipotentiaries 
for the negotiation of the treaty, have been working out 
the details of the plan with a harmony and zest rarely 
known in diplomatic conferences. Difficulties have been 
gotten out of the way almost as if by magic. The fol- 
lowing sentence in the President's message of December 
7th indicated that the treaty was then nearly completed : 
"Negotiations for a treaty of general arbitration for all 
differences between Great Britain and the United States 
are far advanced, and promise to reach a successful con- 
summation at an early date." 

This announcement was received with great satisfac- 
tion throughout the country, and received the favorable 
comments of the press both religious and secular. It is 
evident that, with small exception, the great heart of the 
two peoples is going into the treaty, and that it will be 
no mere formal or perfunctory agreement. It will have 
the support of all the great interests of the English- 
speaking world. 

The wording of the sentence just quoted from Mr. 
Cleveland's message shows that the treaty is t> be much 
more comprehensive than the plan originally suggested 
by the British Premier, set forth in the July publication, 
and that the larger and more comprehensive idea of our 
Secretary of State is to prevail. We gave it as our 
opinion at the time that Mr. Olney's conception was 
much the better and wiser, and we are very glad that 
Lord Salisbury has become willing to concede the justness 
of this position. Many English publicists and statesmen 
gave their judgment in favor of Mr. Olney's contention, 
as entirely reasonable. 

From late advices, we are assured that the treaty is 
already completed, and that by the time this paper 
reaches our readers it will have been laid before the 
Senate for ratification. There is no reason to doubt that 
the Senate's action will be. prompt and favorable, though 
it is said that there may be an effort to delay action on 
it, for party reasons, until Mr. McKinley's administra- 
tion comes in. The negotiation of the treaty has been 
the work of the present administration, and it ought to 
be ratified and proclaimed to the world before the 4th of 
March. 
The details of the agreement have not yet been official- 



ly made public, but enough is known to give assurance 
that it will cover practically all differences that may 
hereafter arise between the two countries. It will be 
drawn at first for a limited number of years. To this no 
serious objection can be made, for if the experiment of 
such a convention is ever tried, its benificent results will 
be so many and varied that it will be promptly renewed 
at the expiration of the time, and probably then for all 
time. 

The court of arbitration to be set up under the treaty 
is to be formed on the lines proposed originally by Lord 
Salisbury. Three permanent judicial officers are to be 
appointed by each of the two governments. These shall 
constitute the permanent board of arbitration. When 
entering upon an arbitration, they shall choose an umpire, 
whose vote shall be decisive in case they disagree. Pro- 
vision is also made that, in case either power protests 
that the award is erroneous in respect to some fact of in- 
ternational law, the decision of the arbitrators shall be 
reviewed by a court composed of three judges from the 
supreme court of each of the nations. The decision of 
this court of appeal shall be by a vote of four to two, in- 
stead of five to one as originally proposed by Salisbury. 
The dispatches seem to indicate that this appellate court 
is not to have any umpire in case of disagreement. 

We shall await with great interest the publication of 
this document, whose appearance is to mark the begin- 
ning of a new and momentous phase of internationalism. 
Nobody expects that the scheme as at first drawn will 
prove to be perfect. Modifications will doubtless be 
found necessary as between the two nations, and more 
especially when other nations begin to become parties to 
the agreement. But it will be found easy to "go on unto 
perfection," after a beginning has once been made. 



SENATORIAL JINGOISM. 

A good many things have happened in t'ais country 
since the 17th of December, 1895, but the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs does not seem to have become 
aware of the progress of events. On the 18th ult., just 
a year and a day after the disastrous war scare over the 
Venezuela trouble, this committee, which seems to be the 
last stronghold of Congressional Jingoism, started another 
scare by passing a resolution recognizing the indepen- 
dence of Cuba. The stock market at once responded by 
serious fluctuations, the irritation existing in Spain was 
immediately intensified and very grave concern was felt 
by thoughtful men in Washington and elsewhere at the 
prospect of immediate rupture with Spain. The Senate 
Committee, under the lead of Cameron, Morgan, tt al., 
seem to have labored under the impression that the coun- 
try would at once follow their lead, go wild with excite- 
ment as it did over the Venezuela message, and that they 
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would immediately be heralded far and wide as the great 
paladins of human freedom. 

Fortunately the Administration, the press and the 
people in general have learned a good deal of wisdom 
since the Venezuela scare. Subsequent events have 
proved that the Administration had no intention or thought 
of bringing on the serious crisis which a single sentence 
in the Venezuela message produced. Instead, therefore, 
of rushing headlong into another serious complication 
under the lead of senatorial Jingoism, the Administration 
at once set itself to defeat the purposes of the Senats 
Committee. Secretary Olney, in an interview with the 
Committee, did all in his power to convince its members 
that there were no substantial grounds for a resolution 
recognizing Cuban independence, and that such action 
might produce very serious international complications. 
After the resolution was passed, he at once gave out a 
statement that it is the business of the Executive and not 
of the Legislative Department to recognize new states. 
Whether this position proves to be tenable or not, it has 
much ground in its favor, and Mr. Olney's statement of 
it had the excellent effect of killing the resolution of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee even before it was reported to 
the Senate. The President and the Secretary of State 
can not be too highly commended for their solid stand 
against a course which their intimate acquaintance with 
the delicacies and complexities of our foreign affairs has 
convinced them would be both impolitic and unjust at 
the present time. They have saved the country from 
financial disaster and possibly from a costly and dis- 
graceful war, which Spain, if pressed too far, would not 
have hesitated to declare. 

The course of the press in this matter has been in 
striking contrast to its action a year ago. Every news- 
paper in Boston at once declared itself against the action 
of the Senate Committee. This action found little favor- 
able response anywhere in the press or in public opinion. 
This fact does not indicate lack of sympathy with Cuban 
independence, for everybody in this country would be 
glad to see the island free from the Spanish yoke. But 
the country does not want the disastrous consequences of 
any more war scares. It is recognized also quite widely 
that the requirements of international law, which our gov- 
ernment professes to follow, impose upon us some duties 
toward Spain even. But more than all, in spite of the 
superficial and noisy Jingoism found in all parts of the 
land, which would hurry us into war under any pretext, 
there is a strong feeling among the people at large that 
the United States can do more for the promotion of right 
and liberty in the rest of the world by purely peaceful 
methods, by justness, fairness and friendliness toward all 
nations, than it can by entangling itself in the quarrels of 
others and rushing to war at the first cry of down-trodden 
right. The people have come to a consciousness of our 



country's mission in this respect during the last twelve 
months in a way they have never felt it before, and we 
are heartily glad, for the sake both of our good name and 
usefulness as a nation that the movement of the Senate 
Committee to precipitate a crisis in respect to Cuba has 
met with such universal condemnation. 

Even if the resolution should secure a majority in the 
Senate, as some think it will, there is no probability that 
it can pass the House, whose members are in closer 
touch with public sentiment and have lately shown them- 
selves much more conservative than the members of the 
Senate in reference to Cuba. If a majority of both 
Houses should vote for the resolution, it would be impos- 
sible to secure its execution with the President and Sec- 
retary of State irreconcilably opposed to it. 

The prudent and patient course of the administration 
in respect to Cuba is worthy of all commendation, and is 
sure in the long run to secure much better results both in 
the island and in Spain than could possibly come from a 
bitter war with Spain, in which we should be the victors 
only after great loss of life and property, and after 
the creating of a deep-seated international animosity 
which would embitter the relations of the two countries 
for a whole generation. The game of war is in our day 
not only stupendously perilous but also monstrously 
wicked, and any Senator who seeks lightly to involve the 
country in such a hazardous and shameful business ought 
to be ostracized at once and forever from public affairs. 



THE SPECTATOR'S DISMAL PROPHECY. 

The London Spectator thinks the prospect of the peo- 
ple of the United States a very dismal one. It says : 

" If they undertake to protect the American continent, 
they have also undertaken to keep the American conti- 
nent, as regards all the rest of the world, in decent order. 
Some day or other they will have to fight for South 
America, and to fight a force equal to their own. It may 
be thirty years hence, or it may be fifty years hence, but 
at some time the European states, pressed almost to 
madness by the growth of their populations, by their in- 
ability to feed themselves, and by the entire social ques- 
tion, will insist on their right to dispose of their over- 
spill in the only quarter of the world which is at once 
able to feed millions and comparatively empty of popu- 
lation. They will want to swarm out to the boundless 
expanses of South America just as Americans want to 
swarm out into the Indian Reserves, and to swarm out 
under their own leaders and their own flags, and with 
permission to carry with them their own social organiza- 
tion. That means conquest, by whatever fine name it 
may be called ; and America will either have to allow 
that conquest, or to fight such a battle as even after the 
experience of her Civil War she has not dreamed of yet, 
— to crush, in fact, the fleets as well as the armies of the 
combined continent. To those who watch carefully it 
seems clear that the desire of Europe to debouch upon 
other lands, and so reduce the social pressure, is one of 
the great forces now governing the world's action." 



